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HAVE WOMEN’S SALARIES BEEN INCREASED BY HIGHER 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING? 


SARAH PLEIS MILLER 


The answer to this question takes more the form of prophecy for the 
future than of an exact statement of facts. Therein lies its chief charm; 
but some definite facts can be given, and, by a process of reasoning which 
recognizes that “history oft repeats itself,” conclusions of some definite- 
ness can be reached. 

Some of us have lived long enough to witness, at least in part, the 
evolution of college training of women. In 1874 few women felt impelled 
to go to college; in 1894 a marked change had taken place; and in 1914 
the story that could be written would fill many pages. At first, only 
those women enrolled in college whose going was unattended by hard- 
ship, unless they desired to go where they were not especially wanted. 
Now, a woman will borrow the money which makes her attendance at 
college possible, or she will earn the necessary expenses while carrying 
on college work. 

At this point I feel that a word must be said concerning the part 
the colleges are playing, a part often overlooked: they are giving their 
best—their faculties whose individual members are an inspiration, their 
splendid equipment in great excess of the purchasing power of the tuition 
fees, and help and encouragement to those who must earn while study- 
ing. It is to be regretted that every college student should not have 
the four years for study unhampered by any necessity to earn money, 
but this problem has been met, in part, by the granting of scholarships. 
I wish, also, to add a word of heartfelt thanks to those colleges and uni- 
versities which have nobly come to the assistance of the men and women 
who could not give up the positions they held long enough to pursue a 
college course—the University of Pennsylvania is one—and have at 
great sacrifice opened “ teachers’ courses” making it possible for small 
groups to attend classes at hours when they were free, and have given 
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to the teachers the regular college degree, when the course was completed. 
It cannot be denied, however, that those who teach and at the same time 
attend college classes in the late afternoon or evening, not for one year, 
but often for six or more years until the coveted degree is theirs, are 
laboring under great strain; one of several things is sure to happen, loss 
of health, lessened power in the classroom, or the value of the college 
work is compromised by the selection of studies requiring the least work; 
school and college officials can help at this point by granting a sabbatical 
year to teachers who are studying for degrees. 

But why has the desire for a college education grown? It has grown 
because women have heard the call for the “college-trained woman.” 
They have seen that a college-trained woman is not better than any 
other woman, but that a woman with a college training is better than 
she could have been without that training. They have seen that a 
broader culture can be obtained more quickly and more systematically 
in college than it ever can be obtained by years of self-instruction. They 
have seen that the time was coming when college-trained men and 
women would be demanded. 

With the increased demand for the college degree has come, unfortu- 
nately, the growing tendency to make the process of its acquisition 
easier; in many cases such scholastic work has been pursued as occa- 
sioned the least mental effort and yet gave the maximum number of 
credits. The college degree must be guarded if it is to be of value to 
its holders, and it can be best guarded by lessening the number of so-called 
“elective subjects” and increasing the number of “‘required subjects.”’ 

Has the possession of the college degree increased salaries? In 
earlier years the college woman stood shoulder to shoulder with men and 
women not so trained and received the same or an even lower salary. 
This question must be satisfactorily answered, however, for from this 
we shall pass to the next step in the education of women. In formulating 
an answer we have summarized a few present-day statistics and answers 
received to various questions sent to certain bureaus and agencies. 

The civil-service bureau, in answer to the question to what extent 
a college degree is a requirement for women candidates for positions 
under civil-service regulations says: “‘In some cases it is a preliminary 
requirement for entrance to the examinations. In any event, the edu- 
cational training forms a ratable part of the candidate’s equipment and 
the greater this is in extent the greater will be the credit given.” 

A report compiled from answers received from several well-known 
teachers’ agencies in reply to the following: To what extent is a college 
degree a requirement for women candidates for (a) teaching positions 
and (6) executive positions? states: “‘ Uniformly for teaching or execu- 
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tive positions in colleges, for executive positions in all high and normal 
schools of first rank, private schools and in endowed secondary schools, 
and for go per cent of the teaching positions in high and normal 
schools.” 

Twenty cities were selected, representing Canada, eastern, middle, 
and western United States, and to the superintendent of schools in each 
of these cities were addressed two questions, the first of which was, At 
what date was a college degree made a requirement for women candi- 
dates for positions in the higher schools of your city ? 

From a report compiled from sixteen of the superintendents we 
find that “the college degree is required, except for teachers of com- 
mercial branches, domestic science and manual training”; beginning 
for some cities as early as 1884 and as late as 1913 for a few. A few 
reported that ‘exceptions must be made to this rule from time to time, 
for the reason that the supply of college-trained teachers does not yet 
equal the demand.” ‘The college degree is not required,” in one city, 
“except for the teachers of the highest rank.” Three failed to reply. 

The second question submitted was as follows: Is there any possi- 
bility of extending this requirement to positions open to women below 
the high-school teachership ? 

“No,” was the answer of the majority, “since the supply of teachers 
is not equal to the demand.” Two superintendents stated ‘that’ a 
college degree is becoming imperative for candidates for the principal- 
ships of the elementary schools.’”’ One superintendent wrote, “where 
‘Intermediate Schools’ called at times ‘Junior High Schools,’ including 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth years, are being established, the teachers in 
these schools must have the same preparation as the teachers in the high 
schools, that is a college degree. This will hold for all new appointees, 
and those previously in these grades are requested to fill in the deficiency 
as soon as possible.”’ 

Today, the woman without a college degree is outdistanced by those 
who are college trained. If, without a degree a woman is not eligible 
to the best positions, surely the degree has paid in dollars and cents. 

With the worth of the college degree established, what is to be said 
for the collegiate training beyond the Bachelor’s degree? This is where 
we of today need the retrospect of the history just cited and the vision 
of the future. The world’s work is stupendous—there is so much to be 
learned that a lifetime were all too short and our powers all too limited 
to compass it, but, at least, no amount of training can be too much. 
It is not enough to know something of chemistry; you must have some 
knowledge, as much as possible, concerning every other science together 
with an acquaintance, at least, of history and philosophy. It is not 
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enough for the social worker to be imbued with a love of humanity; he 
or she must possess some knowledge of the laws of health, of sanitation, 
some knowledge of the industrial conditions in this country and in other 
countries, of the principles of economics, of philosophical systems 
past and present, and of history. 

Thoroughness in one field, yes, but knowledge of as many others 
as time permits. This is the vision. To what does it lead? In general 
terms to broad training with specialization deferred as long as possible. 
Any school system which begins at the other end of this process will fail 
to train the pupils for the years which are to come. Any college which 
fails to see this vision and which does not impress it upon its students 
will not give the best guidance to its graduates. And where, in the last 
analysis, is the specialization to begin? Preferably in postgraduate 
courses. The four years of the college course would then be used in 
giving a broad training, in presenting all of the important fundamental 
subjects, and leading to the sure selection of the specialty to be pursued 
later. This is true of the profession of medicine; it is becoming true 
of every other important profession, of which none is more important 
than teaching. 

Just as clearly as we see this vision of the future, just as sincerely 
as we accept the statement that ‘‘all utilization of knowledge depends 
upon having a surplus stored up in our mind,” just so clearly will we 
discern the importance of formal study beyond the Bachelor’s degree. 

Depth and thoroughness of specialized knowledge is being demanded, 
but a depth and thoroughness built upon a broad and sure foundation 
of general knowledge, general culture. The man or woman who special- 
izes too soon fails to catch “relative values,” fails to gain sufficient 
knowledge of related subjects, and therefore, in the time of a crisis, is 
found to be without resource because of inadequate training. As in 
religion sentimentality and emotionalism are far removed from a passion- 
ate search for and a passionate devotion to the “truth,” so in education 
superficiality and narrowness are many leagues distant from a thorough 
and an honest search for the “truth.” 

Does postgraduate study pay in dollars and cents? You will find 
holders of advanced degrees working shoulder to shoulder with those 
not so trained; you will find posts of honor being given to those not so 
equipped; you will find salaries not sufficiently large to compensate 
for the time and money expended for this graduate training, for the idea 
“‘that good service should receive a just recompense” takes root slowly 
and painfully and when rooted is induced with great difficulty to bear 
fruit. But money, necessary as it is, is not the first consideration; if 
it were there would be few women college graduates today and very few 
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women holding advanced degrees. There are, however, some facts to 
encourage and to urge women to pursue postgraduate. study. 

The civil-service bureiu reported in answer to the question, To 
what extent is postgraduate collegiate work (as evidenced by certificate, 
Master’s degree, or degree of Doctor of Philosophy) a requirement for 
positions open to women under civil-service regulations: “It may be 
a preliminary requirement for entrance to the examinations to some of 
the higher positions. Where not a requirement it adds to the average 
of the candidate.” 

From the teachers’ agencies, the following facts were received in 
answer to the question, To what extent is postgraduate collegiate 
work (as evidenced by certificate, Master’s degree, or degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy) a requirement for (a) teaching positions open to women 
and (b) executive positions open to women: “ While a Bachelor’s degree 
is generally sufficient for secondary-school work, a Master’s degree makes 
possible many of the best positions. Graduate degrees are becoming 
more imperative for executive positions in high and normal schools of 
first rank. At least an A.M. degree and frequently a Ph.D. degree 
is required uniformly for teaching or for executive positions in the best 
colleges and universities. Where not required, all other things being 
equal, preference is always given to those candidates so equipped over 
others.” 

The same question was addressed to the superintendent of schools 
of each of twenty cities. One superintendent reported, ‘one year of 
graduate work, part of which has been pedagogical, is a requirement for 
‘intermediate high school’ and for high-school teachers.” Another 
stated, ‘‘a college degree and some graduate work is an absolute require- 
ment for the position of ‘first assistant teacher’ in high and normal 
schools.” Three answered, “postgraduate study or a postgraduate 
degree gives credit in terms of years of experience, where such is not 
a requirement, and thereby gives to the teacher a higher salary (the 
amount of credit given depending upon the extent of the postgraduate 
work above the minimum requirement).” All of the superintendents 
who replied, seventeen in number, stated: “ Postgraduate degrees are 
absolutely essential for heads of departments and for all executive 
officers of high and normal schools.” Further, the large majority said: 
“Where such work is not required, all other things being equal, preference 
is always given to those who have pursued postgraduate study.” 

Twenty well-known colleges and universities were selected, and to 
them the following questions were addressed: First, are there any 
instances which you are willing to cite (without names) in which posi- 
tions have been given to women who hold a certificate for postgraduate 
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collegiate work, or who hold one of the postgraduate degrees, in prefer- 
ence to women not so equipped?”” The answer was unanimous, stating 
either, “This is the practice,” or ‘‘ This will be the practice in the future”’; 
second, What, in your opinion, is the future for the college woman who 
does not continue formal study in the universities, as contrasted with 
that for the college woman who does pursue postgraduate courses of 
study? A composite answer is: “The college woman who does not 
study beyond the Bachelor’s degree will be restricted to positions in 
secondary and normal schools and these positions will be lower than the 
important supervisory places. For many professions, and the number 
of these is increasing, some sort of postgraduate study is necessary. 
Universities and colleges are inclined to insist not merely on the Master’s 
but on the Doctor’s degree for permanent members of their faculties.” 

College women have realized that postgraduate study is becoming 
more imperative; this appears evident upon examining the records of the 
Graduate School of one university, the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1895-96, when the Bachelor’s degree was not required, there were 
thirteen women (candidates for degrees) enrolled; in 1904-5, when the 
Bachelor’s degree had been made a requirement, there were thirty-six 
women students (candidates for degrees); and in 1914-15, when not 
every Bachelor’s degree is accepted, there are one hundred and fifty 
women students, all candidates for one of the higher degrees. 

The postgraduate degree has not escaped the cheapening process; 
this has reached its greatest degradation with institutions which, for ten 
dollars, give the applicant a D.D. degree, “‘ which will look so well hung 
on the wall of your study”; or with institutions, which give a Ph.D. 
degree for a sum of money and require a minimum of brain work pre- 
sented on the “correspondence-school plan’’; or with certain oriental 
colleges which give the degree upon payment of a sum of money; or 
with even bogus institutions, which solicit trade in every clime. The 
graduate degree must also be guarded. Postal laws are aiding and 
educated opinion is making itself felt; but there are ever some abroad who 
are not particular concerning their possessions, and to these individuals 
a degree has a charm despite its odious character. School boards and 
college and university authorities are helping, in this matter, by placing 
stress upon the words “‘a degree from the best colleges and universities.” 

Has postgraduate study increased salaries? It has. From statis- 
tics it is shown to be a requirement for candidates for the majority of 
the college and university positions and for the better positions in the 
secondary schools. And in the many cases where it is has been given 
preferment, it has thereby increased salaries. It must in the future; 
since the demand for such training is being made, adequate remuneration 
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can, likewise, be demanded. But monetary recognition, important 
as it is, is not of primary consideration; of still greater importance is the 
question, Does it pay to approach your selected life-work well trained, 
possessing an acquaintance with those things remotely connected with 
your specialty, having a more intimate knowledge of those matters 
closely connected with your work, and having as thorough a knowledge 
of your particular field as you can possibly acquire? If such has been 
your training, you will be more than a mere specialist, you will be a 
human being having a well-balanced mental vision alive to the issues of 
life; and in terms of the greater service which you can render to your 
fellow-man will be found the real valuation of your life and the true 
answer to the question, Is postgraduate study worth while ? 


HAVE WOMEN’S SALARIES BEEN INCREASED BY SPECIAL 
COURSES IN EDUCATION ? 


WINIFRED J. ROBINSON 


When Miss Francis told me last week that Miss Adams could not 
attend this meeting and that it would give her peace of mind to go on 
with preparations for this week which we are now enjoying if I would 
take Miss Adams’ place on the program I felt that our relations were 
somewhat like those of housewives who were next-door neighbors 
in the old New England days. She was to have guests and had been 
disappointed as to a part of the hospitality she had intended to provide 
for them. I was a near neighbor and had just come into her neighbor- 
hood. It was friendly to put confidence in such a newcomer, and I must 
show that I had a willing mind. I must at least bake a pie to take over. 

I thought that I would send to the University of Wisconsin for some 
good meat of statistics as to salaries; to Michigan Normal College for 
some sound apples of that pedagogical tree which has been under cultiva- 
tion nearly seventy years; to Teachers College, Columbia University, for 
the good citron of their experience; to the Boston Bureau of Vocational 
Training for currants; to Miss Adams herself for spices and flavoring. 
How I should enjoy the tasting! The answer came from Professor Elliott, 
the head of the Department of Education at Wisconsin, that he had no 
such meat; from Professor Roberts of Michigan, not one apple; from 
Professor Kilpatrick, a kindly offer to give such few scraps of citron as a 
careful search at Teachers College might yield; from Miss Adams of 
Smith College, the word that she had scarcely a spice or a spoonful of 
spirits to offer for flavor, so there is nothing but crusts in this pie and they 
are not well baked. 
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Four years ago, Professor Susan Kingsbury of Smith College made an 
admirable report on the economic efficiency of women based on the 
four hundred and sixty replies she received to the questionnaire she sent 
out. Three hundred and seventeen of these returns were from teachers, 
so it was practically a study of the teaching profession. Reports 
included students from forty-two different colleges who had taught from 
one to ten years and had done from one to eight years of graduate study. 
Miss Kingsbury found that the capital invested in a college education 
must be $2,500.00 to $3,500.00 and more often amounts to $7,000.00 
because of advanced work and travel. I estimate that the capital 
invested in a course at Teachers College or Michigan Normal College is 
about one-half to two-thirds of this minimum. 

Miss Kingsbury concluded that promotion from grade- to high-school 
work takes place after from one to three, or sometimes five years of 
teaching. To attain a satisfactory position in a high school or college 
requires graduate study. For such promotion in the public schools, 
at least, the normal graduate has the advantage because an examination 
in pedagogy as well as in the subject taught must be passed for such 
promotion in the better-paid public schools. 

A third statement made by Miss Kingsbury is that the earning 
capacity above apprenticeship for the college graduate commences 
at from twenty-five to twenty-seven years of age. Low salaries are not 
confined to apprentices. The earning capacity above apprenticeship 
of the normal graduate begins at least two years earlier than that of 
the college graduate. 

Miss Kingsbury discovered that length of service does not bring 
the requisite advancement in salary. In this the normal graduate has the 
advantage because she attends the meetings of associations which have 
somewhat the trade-union spirit where salaries are discussed, instead of 
meetings where the most recent problems in research in her subject form 
the matter for discussion, and the question of salary is too base to be 
mentioned. The recent successful campaign of the New York City 
teachers for equal pay for equal work has affected not only themselves but 
all the public-school teachers in the country. Solidarity counts. 

Miss Kingsbury says, “‘College women are apparently making efforts 
to increase efficiency but are not receiving commensurate returns.” 
Recently a school superintendent in New Jersey was seeking a high- 
school teacher, and when told that he could not get one from Teachers 
College who had had three years’ training beyond the high school for 
less than $1,300.00, replied “I can get a Ph.D. for that.” Professor 
Kilpatrick answered: “ You cannot get one of our trained young women 
for less.” I could think of as many Doctors of Philosophy as I could 
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count on my fingers who were receiving that particular salary, while he 
was telling me about it. At Columbia, the appointment committee 
always has more difficulty in placing Barnard students than Teachers 
College students, though ability is often in favor of the Barnard student. 

Another conclusion to which Miss Kingsbury comes is that college 
women are not making vigorous attempts to reap the reward of effort 
but permit love of the present work or personal preferences to interfere. 
We pay for the location of a house, quite as much as we pay for its size 
when we rent it, and if the library or laboratory opportunities, the social 
or geographical environment should be sufficiently attractive to make 
one willing to pay for an academic locality, this constitutes a part of 
salary spent, as much as if there were an actual exchange of money in 
this connection. 

This consideration does not come entirely from being a woman, 
for of two men of equal ability, one having spent the same amount in 
professional training as the other did in gaining his Doctor’s degree, the 
former will probably receive $2,250.00 for the position of teacher of 
education, $2,400.00 as head of the training department in a normal 
school, or $2,800.00 as superintendent of schools, while the man who 
has taken his Doctor’s degree will probably take $1,600.00 for a Harvard 
position or $1,800.00 for a position in a small college, the difference 
being charged doubtless to the joy of living. 

I spent an hour at Teachers College in New York last week in looking 
over the card catalogue of positions held by their students, and copied 
the first twenty salaries of young women who had graduated from a 
normal school and had spent one year at Teachers College. This would 
give them the same amount of time spent in preparation which a Junior 
in a college of liberal arts has had. If we equate their average experi- 
ence with the college girl’s Senior year, there is still a great difference 
in earning capacity in favor of the trained teacher; the college graduate 
will probably receive from $500.00 to $900.00, the normal graduate 
$1,300.00 on the average. The twenty salaries I copied ranged from 
$900.00 to $1,500.00. 

All of this depends largely upon the law of supply and demand. 
Dr. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, ‘n his last report 
says that 60,000 additional positions in elementary schools would have 
been filled by trained teachers last year if the supply had been sufficient. 
Only one teacher in five has had professional training. 

The difficulty which I have experienced in gathering material upon 
this subject makes me wish to urge the members of this Association who 
are engaged in educational work to answer any questionnaire concerning 
salaries, fully and frankly. Miss Kingsbury received replies from only 
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20 per cent of those to whom her questions were addressed. Unwilling- 
ness to give a statement as to one’s income is a relic of the time when a 
woman’s only spending money was the allowance given her by her 
husband or father, which was supposed to be as large as he could afford 
and which no loyal woman would reveal. A self-supporting woman 
ought not to feel any such hesitation. 

Secondly, may I ask you to do everything you can to make young 
women feel that they need vocational training in education for teaching 
just as much as vocational training for other professions, and that the 
young women who have had the advantage of the liberal college educa- 
tion ought to correlate it with some professional training. 

Thirdly, may I ask you to use your influence to make college girls keep 
accounts of their expenditures? ‘Those who are compelled to earn their 
living are too likely to have their financial conditions, “ Received, so 
much; spent, so much,” like Bliicher’s. Keeping accounts, and trying 
to lay aside something for their old age might lead them to leave the rank 
of teachers. I know one woman who, being a teacher of mathematics, 
was able to make computations and found that at the salary she was 
then receiving she would be able to save enough by the time she reached 
the retiring age of seventy, to live upon, for two years. She left the 
teaching profession and now keeps an inn. 


THE CASE OF THE NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
LENA L. SEVERANCE 


New York maintains eleven normal schools for the purpose of train- 
ing teachers for public schools. These are the focal point of the state 
educational system and their diplomas are a life license to teach. 

The Albany Normal School dates from 1844, but it was not until the 
Oswego School was established in 1862 that New York state began to 
train teachers as well as to educate them. State legislators immediately 
recognized the value of this work, and made normal-school positions 
among the most important and best-paid offices of the state. Just one 
salary was better than the normal-school principal’s: this was the 
governor’s. The men teachers received the pay of the comptroller 
and the other heads of departments, and even the pay of the women 
teachers equaled the per diem pay of the lieutenant-governor. Able, 
refined scholarly men and women went into these schools, with salaries 
equal to and often superior to those of college professors. 

The results fully justified the expense. The success of the graduates 
of the Oswego Normal School was such that they were called, not only 
to establish other schools in New York, but in every one of the New 
England states and in sixteen other states. City superintendents 
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throughout the West and Middle West were proud to publish in their 
reports the fact of employing New York Normal School graduates. 
“Send me a Cornell graduate for our high school, provided you have 
one who was trained to teach in the Oswego Normal School,” wrote 
the Omaha superintendent in 1879 to the president of Cornell. 

New York’s success in training teachers not only attracted attention 
at home, but it won laurels for the state abroad. Miss Clara Armstrong, 
an Oswego Normal School graduate, after a short service in the Argen- 
tine Republic, was commissioned by that government in 1872 to return 
to the United States and bring back sixteen trained teachers. The most 
important factors in organizing and conducting Argentina’s normal 
schools for the first ten to fifteen years of their history, were the graduates 
of New York normal schools. Oswego Normal graduates led the 
educational work in Hawaii and Mexico. The normal schools of Japan 
were organized by and were until recently, if not today, conducted by 
graduates of the Oswego Normal School. There was no department of 
state work that yielded richer returns for the money spent, and no other 
with the unique record of giving prestige through the excellence of its 
work to the state on three continents. This was what the normal schools 
accomplished for the state up to 1876. During this period no more 
flattering offer could come to a teacher than to be invited to teach in one 
of the normal schools. Not only was the salary fine, but it was recog- 
nized that the schools employed only unusually able teachers. 

Unfortunately, the schools have not maintained this proud leadership. 
Within the past ten years many teachers have refused to teach in these 
schools because of their declining reputation and their poor salaries. 
Not long ago a New York normal-school principal wrote to Cornell 
University for a teacher, setting forth the necessary qualifications and 
stating the salary the state pays. He received the reply that teachers 
of the quality described readily commanded twice the pay offered and 
that it would be useless to file the application. This is a typical illustra- 
tion of the difficulties in filling normal-school vacancies with adequate 
teachers ever since 1880. Even before 1880 the normal schools found 
themselves unable to command the services of their own best graduates, 
and from that time to the present such teachers as the schools have been 
able to get have come rather because of the prestige of being connected 
with the school than because of the salary. 

The salaries established in the early sixties have been almost as 
fixed as the state’s boundaries. In 1898 a committee of the Collegiate 
Alumnae Branch of Western New York called the attention of the princi- 
pal and the local board of the Buffalo State Normal School to the fact 
that the low salaries of that school were a stumbling-block in the way 
of better salaries for Buffalo city teachers. Effort to show the inade- 
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quacy of the city salaries was met by the statement that city teachers 
were paid more than the teachers who trained them for their work. 
Work for which the city paid $1,500.00, the state paid but $900.00. 
In 1898, 1900, and 1902 the Collegiate Alumnae committee appealed to 
the State Education Department and to legislators for more liberal 
maintenance. In 1904, the presidents of the five branches of the Col- 
legiate Alumnae of the state sent a letter, signed also by the New York 
United States senators, college presidents, and other eminent citizens, 
to the legislators, stating the need for larger appropriations. The letter, 
showed that Massachusetts, Indiana, New Jersey, Michigan, California, 
and other representative normal schools were spending on an average 
$163.26 on each normal-school pupil per year, while New York was 
spending but $71.42 per year, and that while New York in the best days 
of normal schools spent $580.00 per graduate, the state was then spend- 
ing but $361.00 per graduate. 

In 1905 the principal and local board of the Oswego Normal School 
made a strong appeal to the Department of Education for better pay. 
The appeal stated: 

Of 2,275 graduates we find that 137 receive greater pay than the normal 
school has ever paid its best teachers, and if the comparison be made with the 
lower salaries, two-thirds of our graduates receive better pay than our teachers 
who prepared and trained them for their work Two of the ablest mem- 
bers of the faculty have resigned, one to take a better-paying place in Porto 
Rico, and the other in Montana. It is certainly not complimentary to the 
great and wealthy state of New York that Montana and Porto Rico can, be- 
cause of financial attractions, cause her best teachers to withdraw 


less the state of New York is more liberal in the payment of salaries our nor- 
mal schools will soon be occupied by second-class teachers. 


In 1908, the Collegiate Alumnae committee in addition to asking for 
better salaries also asked for a pension system. Men who had passed the 
age of seventy-five and were still teaching for the $1,200.00 with which 
they had commenced forty years before, and women who had taught fifty 
years with little if any advance in pay, could not retire and live on their 
savings. A pension law was passed, granting half-pay. Some teachers have 
retired; others cannot retire and live on half-pay until salaries advance. 

In 1912, the Collegiate Alumnae committee began once more the 
effort for salaries. ‘The members of this committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Frank H. Severance, Mrs. John B. Olmsted, Mrs. Lucien Howe, of 
Buffalo, Mrs. Frank W. Crandall, of Westfield, Mrs. Andrew D. White 
and Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, of Ithaca, through serving as college 
trustees or by other experience, are familiar with educational standards 
and requisites for maintaining them. The law permits only students of 
college grade to enter normal schools. This is a just requirement, since 
the normal school is to make the student into a trained teacher and equip 
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him for special professional work. For such work, normal schools need 
teachers who are scholars and of exceptional teaching ability. For such 
teachers colleges pay from $3,000.00 to $6,000.00 per year. The com- 
mittee found the maximum salary of the normal schools to be $2,500.00, 
paid in only four schools. Of the 281 teachers, 10 received the maximum, 
5 of them being in one school. The maximum in the Buffalo school was 
$2,300.00, paid to a man with college degrees, with thirty-five years’ 
experience in the school, and who had been strongly urged by faculty, 
alumni, and local board for the principalship. The maximum salary 
in the New Paltz school was $1,600.00 paid to the woman supervisor of 
the School of Practice, the ultimate salary of the men being $1,500.00. 
In every one of the schools not less than 50 per cent of the teachers 
would improve their pay by exchanging places with the janitor of the 
normal-school building. More than half of the normal school teachers 
get salaries ranging from $1,000.00 down to $600.00 per annum. These 
are not salaries that permit the buying of books, summer courses of 
study, or other essentials for professional growth. 

One result of the low salaries is a rapid procession of the teaching 
force through the schools. Yet no other kind of professional work is so 
dependent upon continuous service as that done in normal-schools, where 
the work is so interrelated that the loss of one or two important teachers 
may disorganize the work of all the others. In 1904 the Buffalo school 
deplored the loss of one-third of its teachers during the space of a year 
and a half, all of them going to New York City for salaries two to three 
times what the state paid them. Within five years the principal and 
eighteen of the twenty-four teachers left the Brockport school. The 
principal and the entire teaching force of twenty-one, except four, with- 
drew from the New Paltz school within four years. Inside of three years, 
more than half the teachers left the Potsdam school. One of these was 
the professor of Latin who had been with the school fifteen years. In his 
parting address to the assembled school he told the would-be teachers that 
he was giving up the profession of teaching because he could not support 
his growing family on the $1,500.00 paid him by the state. Teachers 
in the Jamaica school had but to cross the street to one of the schools of 
Greater New York and by teaching children receive twice the pay the 
state allowed for training teachers for those children, a much more diffi- 
cult process. The state, with its low scale of salaries, simply could not 
maintain this school and turned it over to New York as a part of its city 
system. It is perhaps to be regretted that as simple a solution cannot 
be found for some of the other schools. It is certainly worth considering 
whether, instead of establishing new normal schools or rebuilding old 
ones, the students and abler teachers might not be transferred to a uni- 
versity as its department of pedagogy. 
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Salaries are adjusted on recommendation of the principals. These 
recommendations are subject to the approval of the State Educational 
Department and appropriations are made by legislative committees to 
meet the salary lists thus determined. This sounds well, as if it were 
the merit system pure and simple. It has been tried for fifty years, and 
it has never been successful. 

The Collegiate Alumnae committee has suggested instead a minimum 
scale fixed by law, leaving it to the department and the principals to 
advance beyond the scale. A bill was introduced in the legislature of 
1912 making the minimum salary of a normal-school teacher $1,000.00, 
the minimum after teaching five years in a normal school $1,500.00, after 
ten years, $2,000.00, after fifteen years, $2,500.00, and after twenty 
years, $3,000.00; the salaries of teachers now in the schools to be 
advanced not less than $200.00 per year until they reach the minimum for 
the length of service named. The sum of $56,000.00 was asked for to 
put the law in operation. While such a law would be far from making 
these positions once more among the best paid state offices, it would pre- 
vent the salaries from continuing in their present discreditable condition. 
The bill passed the legislature of 1912 without a dissenting vote, approved 
in advance by Governor Dix, and then was vetoed. In 1913 it was neces- 
sary to get the governor’s approval of it in advance, in order to get the 
bill reported from the Finance Committee. Governor Sulzer approved 
the bill; it was passed and then it was vetoed. Evidently both governors 
felt that to include this item of $56,000.00 in the forty-odd millions the 
state spends yearly would be an unjustifiable expense. Yet one of them 
signed an appropriation for $300,000.00 for a normal-school building in 
Oswego, and the other one of $400,000.00 for a building in Bufialo. In 
1914 the bill was again introduced and passed the Senate. Though the 
bill was again strongly urged by the Commissioner of Education, by 
able alumni of normal schools, by eminent educators, and by the Col- 
legiate Alumnae, the Assembly leaders rejected it, for lack of funds. 

While the state has allowed the salaries to become meager, the normal- 
school buildings are a source of pride. When Oswego was attracting 
world-wide attention for its excellent work it was housed in an old hotel. 
Apparently the state now believes that the building, not the teacher, 
makes the school. Albany, Fredonia, New Paltz, Buffalo, and Oswego 
have fine new buildings. Others are contemplated. The state buys 
extensive grounds, erects handsome buildings, equips them with costly 
laboratories, workshops, and libraries, and neglects the essential element, 
the teacher. Buildings and equipments for certain schools are allowed 
precedence of good teachers for all the schools. Salaries have waited for 
schools to be built in Oneonta, New Paltz, Plattsburgh, and Jamaica; 
for old ones to be remodeled and rebuilt—some of them twice over. The 
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state has spent millions of dollars in school buildings, grounds, and 
equipments since the Collegiate Alumnae first asked for better salaries. 

Whenever the political complexion changes in New York the com- 
mittee hears of the insistent need of reform and retrenchment because 
of the extravagance of the opposite party while in power. This is the 
case in 1915 and in order to have the bill introduced it was necessary to 
get executive approval in advance. Governor Whitman in January 
said that he saw no reason then to disapprove the bill, and if reasons 
appeared later he would not veto the bill without first having a con- 
ference with the committee. The bill has passed the Assembly. The 
Senate is likely to reject it because the Finance Committee intends to 
make ‘“‘no increased appropriations for normal schools except to carry 
forward construction work already begun and to meet contracts already 
made.” Would that the Finance Committee might construe the state’s 
obligations to normal-school students as a part of its construction work 
already begun and of its contracts already made! 

The Collegiate Alumnae ask that these schools be made of college 
grade from the teaching side as well as from the student side. They 
readily admit that the maintenance of eleven college-grade institutions 
with from 200 to 400 students each is expensive, but what is the state 
going to do about it? ‘Such a scale of salaries as you propose would 
make the schools expensive to the state,”’ object some legislators to the 
Alumnae committee. 

Today go per cent of the teachers of New York state are women; 
more and more the state shifts the responsibility of training its future 
citizens upon them. A large majority of the boys of the state finish their 
school life, never having come in contact with a man teacher; and not 
only have men given up teaching, but the strongest women college 
graduates look for more remunerative work. 

New York might well profit by the example of Argentina in its 
attitude toward teachers. That republic selects its bright boys and girls 
for its normal-school students, with the same care that it selects boys for 
the army and navy schools, and grants them as liberal allowance for 
maintenance during the period of training. It employs normal-school 
teachers on liberal salaries, which do not vary because of sex, for thirty 
years and then retires them on full pay. The retirement is made the 
crowning day of the teacher’s life. A woman from western New York 
retired from one of the Argentina normal schools not long since on a 
pension of $2,800.00. The day was made a civic holiday. Members of 
the governmental Department of Education made the long journey from 
Buenos Ayres to Catamarca, where the school is located, for the occasion. 
There were addresses by these government officials, the mayor, and lead- 
ing citizens of the town. Teachers and students shared in the exercises. 
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Under such conditions teaching also attracts men. Argentina has large 
normal schools exclusively for men; others are coeducational. Argentina 
makes a point of getting her ablest men and women into the profession 
of teaching, and until the country was able itself to supply teachers 
for their training Argentina drew the best teachers of Europe and 
America for the purpose. Is it surprising that with the world’s best 
teachers to develop an educational system Argentina has made such 
phenomenal advance, and developed the most stable of South American 
republics? Liberality to teachers has proved to be true economy and 
the wisest of state policies. 

Should the Senate Finance Committee reject the salary bill, another 
plan will be tried to put New York’s normal schools on a better footing. 
Dr. Finley, the commissioner of education, and Dr. Finegan, the 
assistant commissioner, have already recommended this bill to the 
Board of Regents. The Board of Regents has the power to adopt such 
measures and make them the law of the state; it has not the power 
to provide the funds. The Collegiate Alumnae and the normal-school 
alumnae are asked to inform themselves of the status of this matter 
and to urge the legislature of 1916 to provide the funds to make the 
law effective. 

The work of the Collegiate Alumnae has been primarily on behalf of 
the state, but a word should be said in behalf of the teachers as indi- 
viduals. Had they been more self-seeking, salaries would have been 
better. They have rather been of the type of Hon. Andrew D. White of 
Cornell University, who, as professor of history and president, served 
that university many years, not only without pay, but contributed each 
year most generously to meet the expenses of the institution. While 
Dr. I. B. Poucher, teacher of mathematics in the Oswego Normal School, 
was also collector of the port at Oswego, he taught his most difficult 
subject without pay, in order that his friend Dr. Sheldon, the principal, 
might offer a better salary for the easier part of the work. Teachers 
animated by such a spirit, and there are many of them in the normal 
schools, do not themselves seek better salaries; they are the “impractical”’ 
people who make the world better to live in. The state, rather than take 
advantage of such a spirit, should honor itself by offering adequate pay. 

The influence of the educational policy of a leading state is of national 
importance. If the eleven normal schools of New York had maintained 
the relative standard of 1865-75, either teachers’ salaries through the 
length and breadth of the United States would have advanced, or the 
best teachers in America would have been continuously in the New York 
normal schools. And the best talent that the country can produce is 
needed today in New York state to mold its future citizens. 
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